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CINDY GIVE cINGLiG TO HOR HOUSE 


xelly and his folks were sitting in the main room of 


) 


their house on lionday morning after meeting day. They 
h:.d done with breakfast and were waiting for daybreak. 
"Do you reckon they's any harm in picking the banjo 
and fiddjing and such-lixe?" Hebron was worried. de had 
been to meeting the aay before and heard the preachers 
get strong on doctrine and talk how instruments to make 


music belonged to the devil. 
"Hit stands to rex.son," Kelly answered him back to 
‘settle his mind, "TZnat banjo ‘pickin and fiddling and 
sich ain't no harm effen they air kelpt out of meeting. 


‘The Old ian ain't agin musicianers effen they keep to. 


2 


“their proper place." 
"ell, reckon keep hold on the old banjo, 
then," said Hebron picking away at- Kelly's old banjo and 
singing Low to nimself on old mountain sony ballad. He 
| was practicing for nis turn to lead the siding at the 
school the nexi Sunday night. 


The singings every Sunday “wae? a part of the 


school that the mountain folks li 


|. gathered around the two big fireplaces in the house where © 
the girl scholérs lived. Tue teacher folks and scholars 


est. Everybody 


that stayed at the school met with scholars and home 
folks from the settlement about the school to sing the 


wnole enduring evening. 


~ 
| 
y 


Folks never got over being shamed and shy to start off 
the scnool singings with the old time song ballads. First 
they always let the scholars sing sony ballads learned at 
school till folks «wot limbered up to sing good. Then some- 
body started singing sore old time song ballad and the 
others joined in one at & time to sing their best. 

Every scholar had « favorite song ballad to start off 
with whenever Lit was nis turn to lead the school singing of 
a. Sunday night. Hebron nined to start off his turn with 
"Hear bine Vind Blow." He kept picking away on Kelly's old 
banjo and singing the chorus over to himself: 

"dear the wind blow,. dear, 
Hear the wind blow, 
Lean your head over, 
Hear the wind blow." . 

. Hebron had in mind he had but to start off good and 
folks would sing nigh all the song ballads they knowed be- 
fore they set out for home. He wished Beckeie Fields would 
' be there to sing "You Got to Walk That Lonesome Valley," but 
| he reckoned folks could maybe beg her girl, Lexie, to sing 


4t if Becksie wercn't there. Tne older folks sometimes’ sang 


old-time song ballads that the scnolars never knowed. 


Kelly sang sometimes at the school singings and he knowed 


song ballads most folks never learned. Everytime he started 
off to sing saying to the folks that begsed him, "I air too 
shamed to sing out a great signt, but I reckon they ain't no- 
| body kin beat me arpingin’ sony; ballets wnenever I onct bust 


out a-doinj hit, fer I shore lernt a mort of song ballets frum 


my Toreparints." Hceoron was uncommon proud of his Pap's 


5 
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knowledge of song ballads. dHe wished he could pick the 
banjo and wood as Kelly. 

Whiles he was. still picking away, Cindy Dixon came 
ridin, by just atten daybreak and hollered to Sally that 
she aimed to light down arc cOme in. Hebron went off to 
pack up water |before he sterted to school. That 
Selly and Cindy talKx out une news of 

"I jest stopped in to pull off,tris here yarn 


wean,” Cindy said to Sally... "Tne air were a mite chilly 


whenever I started out and I put on one or my old yern 


 waistes to keep down the Thisery in my breast. I puta 


cotton waist on top for looks: and now I aim to pull off 
that yarn woist fore I %o on up to the school." 
"You aim to take up larning, Cindy?" asked Sally, 
deviling 
"Sally, I don't fig.er I air natured to take 1a 
ing. I ain't going to the school fer lnrning noway. 
After meeting I give Out a singing to my house thi e , 
coming Saturd-y night and I got to get my we | 
cent. I aim to osk the teccher women to trade me some 


papers to peste my house. I heard them folks pays out 


cash money fer po.per jest to be recding in to pleasure 


theyselves. Air tney any truth in nit?" Cindy didn't 
have no faith in tales like tant. — 

"Hit's o fact," Selly told Cindy, "they lny out 
caso money fer books and pupers jest to read in fer 


pleasurement. Hit sagre air a Sight, though, how e: 
& 


them papers oir, a-going oll over the settlement, bein 


79 


used fer the reading end whenever the reading air all used 
“up, they oir used fer to line houses to meke 'em more pur- 


4 "I reckon going all them rounds the papers gits nigh't 


tier and more warmer." 


wore out fore folks gits ‘cm to paste their houses." Cindy 
misdoubted pepurs werc thet liasiy. 

"Right tacre yo mistook," said Sally. "Going 
thom rounds’ acm papers never gits all nasty or tore up. | 
Folks air onrcful They's something kinda 
techous about pooks and sich a ye git minded how 
much larning tney 0t in 'em what's all wasted effen they 
gets tore up. I heared onct that folks out in the level 

* country was knowed to burn up old books, not keering to 


keep ‘em. Ain't 1t a shame to turn that wasty of civiliza- 


tion?" 


Cinay was grieved to hear tales like that. "Hit's 
. shore a stinking shahe, she lowed, “about burning books, 
| t allue wished I had a book my own self. I'd love-to have 
oe to keep though I never knowed now 1t read in hit," 
aa Sally thought how tne teacher women would get — 
learning the younguns before Cindy got to the school, with- 
‘> out Cindy made haste to start off from Sally's house. | 
Right soon she made bold to speak ner mind to Cindy, though - 


\ she had he 
all the new 


house all redded up and would love to talk out 


Cindy took Sally's word about getting to the school be- 
fore the day's lcarning started up. She weren't done talk- 


| 
ing, though, ‘np more than Sally were and she kept hollering 


4 


4 
Cindy. 
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back news till S.11y couldn't cven see the tails of 

Cindy's bonnct flapping as her nag trotted along out of 

sight. , | 
Cindy got to unt school bufore the schilars that 


lived there had got the work done up about the place. As 


she went up thc steps to the Biggest Teacher's house she 
could hear folks singing about their work samc as they 
done out in the settlement. Whilug Lissic set the table 
for tay next mcal's victuals Cindy could hear. amongst 
the clatter of forks and spoons the pleadinds of "Lady 


Margarct. " 
| "Oh, mercy give me now I pray, 
On, mercy give to me, 
And save me from an awful doom 
To sink in the deep bluc sea," 
% liosc was doing a woman's work. packing the milk to 


-the kitchen aftcr doing the mi Meng. He was glad to do 
it, though so's he wouldn't have to beg-take larning, 
When Cindy passcd him packing the milk buckcts he showed 


he were happy “SQg. he woye singing song ballads at the 
top of his voice. He had got to the last verse of a 


mighty sad tunc callcd "Lord Thomas," 


"Oh, mother, oh, mother, go. aig my grave, 
Go di, 1t long and deep. 

licnder in my arms, 

rl at my fect. 


It was a song ballad Cindy larned from her mammy 


and her aunt Cindy before her. Mose sung it so good 
Cindy was still sopping ner eyes when she told the Big- 


gest Teacher what for she come. 


The Biggest Teacher was in too big haste to get to q 


rat 


| 
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the main school house and tend to larning. She told Cindy 
to go see the Little Teacher about lh to paste her house 
for the iietns, Cindy was packing two “i of buttermilk 
she fetched in her saddle bags to trade for papers, not 
wanting to. beg-take nothing. She had aimed fom the Biggest 
Toachor be have the buttermilk, but she turned right around | 


and packed it every drop to the Little, Tcacher's house, 
The Little Toacher wanted the —. so bad she 


fixcd and traded Cindy more papors than. ghe could pack home 


on her neg. Cindy made her freely welcome to be at the sing- 
ing Saturday night. 

Cindy's house was the favoritcst house in the settlement 
to have a singing because her first man, Sam, fad traded for 
an orgen whenever he were working nt’ pula works and making 
good cash moncy. Cindy would play chords on her organ for 
folks to sing P and it helped out the singing a great sight. 
Sho wes the oniiest woman in the settlement with an organ in 
her house, 

Whenever folks started to come to the singing at Cindy's 
house she were mighty proud she had her house pasted and 


fixed decent. Hotty and Hatty, two of Shade Bates and Mar- 


thy's girls, nemed to match, holp Cindy fix her houga poy 


saved all the purticst leaves of whenever they 
pasted the house and lined the outside wall of the fron’ gal- 
lery so's the ncighbors riding by or a-foot could sec how 

pert Cindy had her house fixcd. Inside the house they pastcd 

all the leaves of papers right sidc uppards -so's a-~pody could 
go on using the reading if he was a mind to. ‘ 


\ 
© 
| 
| 
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Some purty cards the Little Teacher give Cindy, Hetty 
ana Bait! tock eal strung on a twine string and stretched 
+ the room over folks! heads. They fixed a flower 

pot to Sek on the organ and told Cindy to spread up the 
beds her granny’ s pest coverlets aylittle spell be- 


fore the company started to got there. 


+ Cindy was thet proud of her house she stopned in ws 
y froma trip to the stor: to ao treding end told Becksic 
‘Fields pfhe-blank how Marthy's girls fixed everything. 
The main room of Becksie's house had just thet very day 
got fixed with broughkt-on paper to fix houses and Becksie s 
named it to Cindy how fine her own house. looked.» And she 
told too how Lexie picked blackberries and sold them in 
the coal camps to buy the house vaper outen the goods- 
book and Lexis cut and her end her Pep fixed the house 
peper on the walls. 
"I own uv," Cindy seid to Becksic. "Your house air 
the first one in the whole settlement besides up to the ~ 
school house to have the walls lincd with brought-on well 
‘paper. Them flower blooms on the wall looks purty fer a 
iPaot. but they ain't no call fer me to git prancy like 
that. I got hebited to walls lined with leaves outen the. 
goods-book or reading>papers. reckon my house looks 
| uncommon fine the way hit air fixcd.. Ye jest come to the 


\ 
_ singing end sce fer yourself." 


For a fact Becksie did go to Cindy's singing. Lexie 


begged her Pap and Mammy to go holp make the crowd bigger 
fer folks had talked a heap. and Cindy had a bed time 


| 
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since her first men died end she hed merried Ishmael Dixon. 
George and Becksie were a sight to humor Lexie so they give 
in to be at the singing though they wouldn't give snow 
water to Tshmee 1, Cindy's man. 

Be cksie and George lived but a mile up Piney Creek 
from Cindy's house by the house for meeting and they 
walked slow not wanting to be the first of the crowd to 
get there. Going along they talked together how Ishmae] 
weren't no hand to get hisself up a job of work and how 
he let Cindy's place run down, not tending the fields 
hardly none. George said he took notice the roof to Ish- 
macl's cowshed weré fastened down with a not 
stirring hisself to set_naile to fix the rooR on with. 

"But Ishmael air a good singer of song ballets, 
George," re Becksie, not wanting to fault Ishmael too 
much. "Though he don't know nigh as many song ballets 
as Kelly, he kin sing a heap louder. Many's the sal I 
hear him plain whenever he sets on Cindy's porch and 
sings song ballets of a evening." 

ai reckon Ishmael kin tote a tune," George answered 
back to Becksie. "But he shore ain't work brittle. We 
better hush now though fer we air nigh to Cindy's house." 

Cindy made all the folks freely welcome whenever they 
got to her house. They bragged on her house being fixed 
Te) pretty, and it pleasured Cindy, Some folks made bold 
to wok where was Ishmael keeping hisself and a crowd gath- 


ered at his house. 


"Ishmael he went off to pay the taxes," Cindy said 
| 3 


= 
f 
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whenever folks inquired. "He never had no cash money but 
he took four big baskets he weaved setting by the far and . 
he aimed to trade them baskets in fer taxes. He toted 
his old hog rifle too, though I don't know effen he aimed 
| to trade it cr not." 

Folks ‘lowed the singing would have to start without 
Ishmael and they staktea begging Cindy to play the organ. 
Like always Cindy claimed she couldn't play any tune but 
she gave in te try. "Turkish Lady" was the song ballad’ 
Cindy love e best and she started off the singing with 
it the ied used to when Sam and her had singings at 
their house. Ishmael's little girl had in mind one verse 
and she joined in thi it with Cindy. 

gold rings on finger, 
There's cnough gay gold around hér middle. 
» + To buy half of Northumberlee." | 

Lize liked to sing ebout finger rings and she. saiqd- 
whenever Cindy stopped singing, “That shore air a good 

The singings at folkses houses in the settlement 
were a mite different from the singings up at the school 
on Sundays. At houses in the settlement folks sang just 
the old time song ballads and everybody sang to himself, 
all the other folks listening and telling him how the 


words went if he forgot. 


Right near the first Becksie was begged into sina | 
"You Got to Walk That Lonesome Valley. " Shade Bates sang 
"Barbery Allen" one way and Nelt sang it a different way. 


_| 
A 
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Uncle Blessing nigh broke down whenever fort, Collins sang 
"Pretty Polly." One verse goes, 


"He stabbed her to the tender heart which 
made the blood to flow; 
Away into the grave her fair body he did 
throw. 
He throwed the dirt over her and left her 
there alone 
With no one to weep but the little birds 
to moan. 


Uncle Blessing waited till Mort sang clear through to 
the end. Then he just hollered out the way he felt ‘about 


is. "The low-down dawg he orter got the daylights plumb 
skeered outor him, up and killing her Like he done." » 
"Like as not folks never wanted to hear no sich sane. 
like tune, but I jest, bust out singing hit." Mort was that 
_ sorry he got Uncle Blessing stirred up with singing ew 
Polly." 
Kelly ane up then, him having a ae ‘sight of 
* knowledge on song ballads. "7 reckon most nigh all the old 
time regular ballets has got sadzlike tunes and sad-like 
stories too. 'Tother day I counted up and I never come 
acrost“no great sight of them fritter-minded song ballet 
'ceoting 'Sourwood Mountain.' They was the 'Swepping . 


. Song' and 'Old Maid Bellad' and the 'Frog Went 4-Courtaa 


-ana 'No John No! end 'Loving Bachelors.'" 

"I fecson they's all the foolish song ballets we got 
need fer," said Sally after Kelly got through talking. 1 
"Folks bas to feel purty prency to sing them fritter 
‘minded song ballets, 'cepting 'Sourwood Mountain. * Folks 
busts out singing hit jest any old time. 'Tother foolish 


‘ & 
| 
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song ballets mostly gets sung at gay times like wedding 
frolics." 
Seeing the singing had let up for talk, the Little 


Teacher put in to ask Nelt how come song ballads turned out 


"A lot of quare things happens to song ballets," Nelt 


different. 
told her. ‘The Feuding Song’ and 'Sourwood Mountain! ain't 
the. same in two settlements on account of they put in dif- | 
ftrent names and things. ‘Barbary Allen! air sung differ 
ent ways, I figger, 'cause folks fergot how hit went by 
rights and fixed hit up best,ways they coulda and nat'rally 
different folks fixed hit different ways. 

"They's times when folks fergits how a song ballet 
goes and jest lets the end of hit drav right in m ¥ middle 
maybe. 'Charming Beauty Bright' ain't got but three 
verses now the way folks sings hit. 'Tothers air losted. 
Granny could track them old song ballets clear back to the 


old gountry acrost the waters and she ‘lowed hit orter 
have ‘leven verses any ways. ~ 

"They's times when different song ballets gits mixed 
up till ye cain't tell which frum tother, fer some song 
ballets kin swap verses 'thout no greet sight of harm." 

"Song ballads changes nemes, too," Kelly was starting 
to say, but Sally shemed him with s-ying, 

"Kelly, you ein't got no call to set there bragging 
up ypre knowledge of song HKellets. Hit ain't right nor 


modest. Anyways Cindy wants ye to sing 'Lectle Bessie,'. 


the song ballet her man, Sam, loved so good." 


= 
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To pleasure Cindy, Kelly took. down Sam's old fiddle 
from over. the fireboard and laying it on his lap, he 
played and sang "Little Bessig® as much like Sam as he 


knowed how. He leaned back his chair egainst the fireplace 
and sang clersr through the thirty-six verses, stopning a&- 
ery little spell to catch his breeth and sop his eyes. 
Other folks were sopning their eyes, thinking what.a sad 
story it wes sbout "Little Bessic," and it wos the favorite 
tune of Sam and him dead now. , 

| 

Hearing Kelly sing “Little Bessic" put Cindy all ina 


franzy gricving for Sam, end folks stooncd the} singing and 


told ghost tales to leagCindy's mind away from Sam. 

George took ae when the tales started for 
she couldn't -. to hear things that gqt her all nervoused 
Other folks all stayed and listenea at Uncle Blessing) 
telling a ghost tale how they were a wagon withouten no 
driver come lumbering up Defeated Creek. , 

After Uncle Blessing, Kelly told a ghost tale to the 
crowd. When Kelly! Ss vane was done told, the crowd broke 
up and folks started oft home looking careful and talking 
low for being afraid of ghost spirits in the night time. 
Cindy begged Eetty and hatty to stay at her house, for 
Ishmael hadn't got home ote though the 'singing was over 


and done with.’ 4 


\ 
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“REGULAR SONG BALLADS WITE THE TUNES SET DOWN 


(T1iystrative of materials npn ticned in foregoing section) 


"They ain't nary grain of use setting song ballets — 
down in writing to keen, lessen you make folks know they, 


belong to be sung. So's hit comes natural to put first in 


the book them song ballets with the tunes set down to give 

r SS folks the notion how the mountain song ballets have got 

tunes and belong to be sung." 

. To emphasize the mountainecr's view that ballads cxist 
only to be sung, there are placcd at the beginning of this 
group of songs with seconded music, three songs about "sing- 
ing aifterént times a day." These three songs do not have 
music "set down" but they are expressive of the feeling that 
ballad -singing belongs to any part of the day. 

‘ There are in this group fourteen ballads with music; 

for "Barbary Allen" there are "two different tunes to sing 

Mit | | 

ars The music given here is merely the simple melody for 
the voice. It was difficult to record the music because 

"music marks" are a total mystery to the people who sang 


and often they were £uspicioits and hesitant as they usually 


are about mysteries. It was difficult also because copying 


music takes. more repetition on the part of the singer than 


mere copying of words il maliilidiin singers do not like to 
| ‘repeat a ballad at one sitting, once it has been sung. 

There. was sometimes argument about "how the tune went," . 


but as Kelly said, "Every person has got a born right to 


‘ 
| 


sing hit his own way." So that each of these songe was 
recorded as the- singer pleased to sing it, in spite of 


comments from hie listeners. 


Vee & 


| | 
The Tally Song or Singing in the Morning 


(Kelly Combs sang this ballad as he and Selly and I rode 
out ‘to Blackey, Kentucky, in his wagon to bring back sup- 
plies for the school onc morning in the summer off 1931. 


When the mountain tops 

Through rosy mist is Te 

And the woods all green a-growing, 
When wie merry ripple. 


All the creeks are flowing, 


Then I sing along my way. 


When the morning dew ae 
Is still on blossoms clinging, 
‘And the lark his song is singing, 
With my shoulder pack, and 
Song ballads gaily singing, 
To the road I'll take my’ way. 
He called it "The Tally Song" because he learned it from 
a Tally (Italian) when he was working on the "public 


works" when the railroad was peang put: through his section 
of the country. He had his son, Tommy, copy the song. 


| 
~ 
| 
| | 


ta Sing All the D 


A 
(Becksie Fields sang this song early in summer of 1930. ) 


All in the sweetest summer time, 
In the middle of the morn, 
A pretty maiden then I spied, 


The fairest. ever born. 


Chorus 
i » Then sing, blow away the morning dew, 
The frost, op the snow. . 
Blow away the morning dew, ef 
/ How sweet the winds do blow. 
Syégathered of the lovely flowers, 
| And sang away all gay. | 
\ ES And in a pretty, green-like bower 


She'd sing all day and play. 


The pretty laurel by the brim, 
The ivy too as well, 

The little primrose pale and slim, 
And the whitey snowdrop bell. | 


Becksie said she liked the song because she had always 
wished she could sing and play and gather flowers all day 
just to get the feel of it and not be "plumb drug out from 
“working and slaving." 
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Tim 


(Kelly Combs said this song was taught him by his grand- 
mother who loved the evening time when folks cot re 


from the day's work and took ploasurement in singing! ) 


All things made by our God and King, 
- Lift up your voices and.with us sing, , 
The setting sun with golden beam, 


The silver moon with softest gleam. 


Sing, praise Him, halleluia! ~ 


Kalleluia! Halleluia! Halleluia: 


In rushing wind that is so strong, 
The clouds that in heaven sail along, 
The rising moon, sing and rejoice, 
In the light of evening find a voice. 


4 


Kelly said this was not a hymn tune because he had never 
heard it in meeting. ’ 


Following these three songs "about singing different 
times of day" come fourtcen songs with music. There are 
two different musical scores for "Barbary Allen," only one 
for each of the other ballads. : 


? 
e 
1 
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LORD LOVEL all LADY 


“Lord Lov-el he stood et his cas-tle gate Comb-ing his milk white 
7 steed, when up came La-dy Nan-cy. belle To wish her love roodsbye. 


— 
La = @- 
He sent his ser-vant down to say In the place where she was | 
dwell-ing, Oh, come, oh come ‘to mv mas-ter's bed, If your 
or 
name be = bary Al = lene 
4 
\ 
ee 
vf : In Scot-land I weg bred and born, In Scot-land was my 
: dwell-ing, and ‘there I loved a prdt-tv maid, Her 
name was Ber bery' Al len. 


~ 
\ 
\ 
5 
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\ 
ONE MAY MORNING 
f 
As I. walkec out one May morneing, For to 
= = 
i 
4 
hear the pret-ty birds sing sweet, I had my back a-gainst a 
= 
lit-tle cab-in, door, To’ see true lov-ers meet. 
SMIFUL TO FLIRT or THE WEITE ROSE 
wea 
7 
They say it is sin-ful to flirt. Oh they tell me my 
heart's made of stone. They tell mc to speak to him 
| 
kindlv’ or clse leave the poor boy a - lone. 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


tS 
. 
From this val - ley you say you are go-ing, Ye will miss 


Cs 


a 


vour bright eves e 


sweet smile, For thov sav you are ter-ing the © 


+ 4 


Ne 


sun-shine that has 


br 


gat-encd our patheway a 


whi le. 


| 
| 
= 
| 
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BILLY BOY 
Oh, aa have you been,Billy Boy, sit Boy? Oh 
Did she set for vou e chair, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? Did she 
Bis 
— have you been, charn-ing Bil-1*9-"I héve beon to see’ a 
set for you a chair, charm-ing Bil-ly? Yes she set for me a 
wife, She's the jor of mr life, - She's a young thine end 
Ng chair, She's got ring-lets in her hair,She's a young thing end 
can=-not lerve her mam = mve 
en-not leave ner mam = Inve 
A 
\ EVALINA 
N 
Wey down in the meed-ow where the lil first blows, Where the 
i 
a- 
wind from the moun-tain ne'er ruf-fles row ; Lives 
dear Ev - a = lin = ey the sweet lit-tle dove. The 
vride of the val-lev, tne girl that I lovee 
Swest Ev - - lin Ev a lin - a, love for you wil! 
nev - er, nev-er die. Sywcet - lines, Dear e- lin-a 


nev-er, rnev-er 


_\ 


ify love for vou will 


| 
| 
| 


LITTLE MATTHEW GREW 


> 


—O 


The first came in was 


all in red, The next came down in 


o—. 


= 


| 


\ 


green, The next came down was Lord C 


r-land's 


wife 


WHEN I WAS A BACHELOR 


As fine as env queen. 


| 


“hen I was a bach- e = lor I lived by my-self, 


{ 


= 


= 


all the bread end 


heese I got I 


THR DARBY RAM 


put up - on shelr. 


| 


As I went down to Der - by, 


All 


on a mar - Ket day, 


o 


aw the big - est ram, sir, That ev-er wes fed 


TEE GALLOWS TREE 


with hav ° 


te | 


J 


Slack your rope, 


hangensn, 


Oh slack it for z while. 


I 


} 


| 


i 


lath-er 


{- 
com-ine, ~Rid-ing man-y miles, Oh! 


| as N 
N 
And 
| 
ee 
|_| 
A 
| ‘ 
| 


‘ mar - ried me 


Marie Cemobell 


95 
I love lit - tle Wil - lie, I do, My me. I 
- 
love lit-tle #il-lie, do, my ma. I’ love lit-tle Wil-lig, 
re 
don't tell pa, For he won't like it, my Wil-lie, my . 
“30, JOHN, N 
On yonder hill stands some voretty maiden, het her neme is,lI 
do not right-ly knowe I'll go there and court her for her 
> j 
ee: oars she. an-swers "Yes" or "No." "No, John, no, no, not" 
ALL YO'} LOVING BACEELORS 
* K \ 
Come all you lov-ing bech - e-lors Thet want to mer-ry 
j Wives, ind hev-er get de-ceived like I was When I 
~ 
| : = 
A wife. 


| 
y 
: 
“4 
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i 
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Illustrations and music. 
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1937 Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society was held at Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tennessee, on Saturday, November 13, 1937. Although no 
accurate roll was taken, it is clear that well over a hundited 
were in attendance. The program was marked by carefully. pre- 
Agnes and well presented studies. The items of the program 


were: \ 

Papers 

Ferguson Mr. C. O. Jett, Sparta 
East Tennessee Ballads Miss Inez Burns, Maryville 
Smith County Legends ~ Mr, E, G. Rogers, Carthage 


Peabody College Folklore Studies ' 
Dr. C. 8. Pendleton, Nashville 
Ballad Hunting in Scotland - Miss Bess Alice Owens, Nashville 
Proverbs’in the Cycle Plays Mr. Edwin J. Best, Knoxville 
Play parpy Games) Mr. L. L. McDowell, Smithville 
Ballads“and Folk¥Songs Collected in Knoxville 
Mr. Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville 


@ j 
Vice-Prestdents 
L, L. McDowell, Smithville , Knoxville 
E. G. Rogers, Carthage 
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At the morning session President T. J. Farr of Cooke- 
ville gave his presidential address, and there were two 
-enjoyeble and well executed program features of games, 
dances and music; one by the representatives of the 
Alpine School directed by Messrs. Kline and Cantrell, and 


one by Pleasant Fill. Academy students directed by Mr. 
R, W. Hampton. 


The officers for 1938 are:T. J. Farr, Cookeville, 
President; L. L. .McDowell, Smithville; E. G. Rogers, Car- 
= and O. M. Fogle, Pleasant Hill, Vice-Presidents; 
E, Eunter, Maryville, Secretary and Editor; and Miss 
Geneva Anderson, Maryville, Treasurer. 

The 1938 meeting place is at the Baxter Seminary, 
Baxter. 


: At the suggestion of President Stith Thompson of the 
American Folklore Society, the Tennessee Society made 
plans to be represented, if at the meeting of 
the National Society at New Haven, December 27 and 28. 


The Leading Article 
The principal article in this number of the Bulletin, 
entitled "Cindy Give Out a Singing to Her House," is a 


small section of an extensive collection of Kentucky folk 
materials made by Miss Maric Campbcll, the main body of 
which she submitted at George Peabody College for Teachers 
as a thesis for the Master of Arts degree in English in 
August, 1957. Miss Campbell taught for a number of years 
le —— Kentucky community, where she collected her 
material. 


Her study is notable for its inclusiveness, for many 
notable discoveries, of materials heretofore unrecorded in 
the United States, but especially we feel, for its sym- 
pathetic spirit. Miss Campbell so identifies herself 
with her’ people that one fecls she is writing for them 
rather than about them. The medium in which even the 
expository passages of comment are written is the yernac- 
ular of these folk. Her principal source of information 
was Kelly Combs,’ a mountain man of fine understanding and 
native poeti¢e insight, of whom she has made much; he is 
principal raconteur but he is also, under her:hands, a 
living personality. 
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We have discussed with Miss Campbell the absence of 
phonetic spellings to indicate the pronunciation of the 
vernacular. For example, she consistently spells her 
present participles with a full -ing. This, she in- 
sists, is not because her people pronounce a full -in 
but because no one else does either in informal discourse, 
so why spell it otherwise here as if they were peculiar in 
omitting the final consonant? She feels also, and we 
agree, that the real feel of the vernacular is in the 
vocabulary and idiom rather thmin the vronunciation. 


Miss Campbell's complete study is at the Peabody 
College Library in Nashville. We hope sections from it 
will appear elsewhere soon. The author is at present 
teaching in Grantsburg, Illinois. 


+ 


Contributions for use in the Bulletin should 
be sent to Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville College, 
ryville, Tennessee 
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